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Lament 


“Did  any  oj  you  see  trudge  along 
The  paths  through  heather  or  through  gorse 
An  aged  man  with  heavy  heels 
Bearing  an  immaterial  corse  ? 

“Although  my  hair  isn't  gray  yet 
I've  reached  the  apex  of  my  growth 
And  youth  lies  murdered  in  my  brain. 

Did  you  see  these  two  ?  I  am  both. 

“ For  with  a  chillness  in  the  air 
And  slackness  in  the  jailing  leaves 
Aiitumn  scattered  what  little  joy 
I  had  laid  by.  As  grieves 

“A  father  for  his  only  son , 

His  anticipated  shield  from  want, 

When  tragedy  lays  bare  to  him 
His  poverty  of  strength  (Why  flaunt 

“Your  strength,  O  domineering  Death?) 

With  all  my  empty  heart,  1  grieve ; 

Bearing  upon  a  feeble  back 
A  burden  1  am  loath  to  leave." 


STEVEN  FLEMING. 


Expression  and  the  mind 

by  John  L.  Roach 


X here  is  no  problem  in  the  sphere 
of  writing  quite  so  important  as  that  concerning  expression,  that 
is,  in  the  relation  of  words  to  ideas.  From  the  psychological 
point  of  view,  we  attempt  to  explain  the  mastery  of  the  mind  over 
matter,  in  the  attempt  of  the  intellect  to  exercise  itself  in  material 
media.  We  are  all  conscious  of  the  activity  of  the  mind  in 
internal  acts,  in  the  process  of  ideas,  most  of  which  are  never  ex¬ 
pressed. 

But  the  problem  which  concerns  us  here  is  the  study  of  a 
truly  remarkable  phenomenon ;  the  conveyance  of  an  immaterial 
object  by  a  material  medium.  Now  in  the  process  of  intellectual 
apprehension,  we  have  exactly  the  opposite  case.  There,  a  ma¬ 
terial  object  is  seized  upon  by  an  immaterial  faculty,  and  after 
passing  through  external  and  internal  sense  faculties  is  converted 
into  an  immaterial  object  in  the  act  of  abstraction. 

Now,  truly  rational  expression  presupposes  fundamentally 
these  two  ideas.  You  must  have  two  rational  beings,  each 
capable  of  understanding  the  idea  the  other  is  conveying  through 
the  medium  of  words.  One  in  the  act  of  listening  or  reading  is 
passive — he  abstracts  the  ideas  of  his  companion  from  the  words 
that  come  through  his  senses.  The  other,  speaking  or  writing, 
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is  extremely  active.  His  problem  is  to  put  into  words  that  about 
which  he  is  thinking. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  at  least  two  persons.  If  I 
were  the  only  man  in  the  world,  there  would  be  no  need  for  my 
speaking  or  writing  at  all,  for  the  very  reason  that  expression 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end:  the  exchange  of  ideas.  So  that  if  I 
were  alone  in  the  world,  there  would  be  no  one  with  whom  to 
exchange  these  ideas,  and  hence  no  reason  to  express  myself  at 
all,  unless  I  were  elated  by  the  sound  of  my  own  voice. 

That  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  much  disputed  question 
of  expression.  Those  are  the  elements  without  which  expression 
just  would  not  be.  The  ultimate  reason  for  the  excellence  or 
mediocrity  of  a  writer  depends  first  on  the  nature  of  his  ideas, 
and  then  on  his  power  over  words.  Every  writer  who  has  at¬ 
tained  any  prominence  at  all  has  these  two  qualities:  clear, 
original  (at  least  in  part)  ideas;  and  a  certain  facility  and  dis¬ 
cernment  in  the  choice  of  the  mot  juste. 

Speech  is  instinctive  in  a  rational  being.  A  child  whose  mental 
faculties  are  not  developed  sufficiently  for  the  formulation  of 
truly  spiritual  concepts,  will  manifest  a  certain  willingness  to 
speak.  The  monosyllabic  utterances  of  the  infant  demonstrate 
that  the  child  is  trying  to  convey  some  message,  and  however  un¬ 
intelligible  to  the  layman,  are  pointed  out  by  fond  parents  as 
unparalleled  phenomena.  When  a  dog  barks  a  welcome  to  his 
master  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  happiness  which  the  brute 
cannot  rationally  account  for,  because  only  a  rational  being  may 
consciously  advert  to  his  own  internal  acts,  and  reason  to  the 
“why”  of  them.  The  child,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  could  speak, 
and  were  asked  the  cause  of  its  elation,  would  point  out  that  its 
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father  had  just  brought  home  some  candy,  and  that  represented 
a  pleasant  evening  for  the  infant’s  gustatory  papillae. 

The  fact  that  I  am  trying  to  stress  is  this :  that  there  is  inher¬ 
ent  in  man  the  desire  for  exchange  of  ideas  with  his  neighbor, 
even  if  it  be  a  mournful  discussion  of  the  sad  showing  of  the 
Bruins  this  year.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  social,  a  convivial  spirit  that 
thus  propels  us  into  rational  intercourse  with  each  other.  It 
would  more  likely  be  an  unconscious  rational  appetency  for  the 
development  of  our  own  minds.  The  person  denied  human 
companionship  often  falls  to  talking  to  himself ;  the  child  at¬ 
tributes  personality  to  his  toys,  and  talks  with  them  as  if  they 
were  alive,  and  they  could  speak  back. 

Now  that  we  have  cleared  away  the  ground  (which  I  for 
my  part  confess  has  been  a  rather  tedious  process),  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  that  confronts  the  speaker  or  the  writer:  in 
other  words,  every  one  of  us,  for  even  if  we  have  never  written 
a  line  (and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  better  for  many  of  us 
if  we  had  not),  at  least  we  all  are  capable  of  speech.  What  is  the 
difficulty  we  all  experience  in  varying  degrees  of  consciousness? 
It  is  that  our  power  over  words  is  limited.  We  are  conscious  of 
our  various  limitations  in  expression.  We  cannot  always  say 
exactly  what  we  are  thinking. 

As  I  see  it,  the  difficulty  arises  from  two  sources:  lack  of 
clear  thinking,  and  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  use  and  nature 
of  words.  The  Abbe  Dimnet  has  held  forth  on  the  “Art  of 
Thinking”;  many  others  have  set  forth  their  ideas  on  the  Arts 
of  Writing  and  Speaking.  I  maintain  that  there  is  a  hidden 
sphere  between  thought  and  expression  that  we  are  not  always 
aware  of ;  and  consists  mainly  in  this :  that  there  is  an  essential 
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difference  between  Thought  which  is  immaterial,  and  its  medium, 
Expression  which  is  Material. 

In  other  words,  the  difficulty  arises  at  least  in  part  from 
the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other:  in  that  thought  is  es¬ 
sentially  spiritual  and  universal  while  expression  is  specifically 
a  material  medium,  which  is  singular  and  concrete. 

For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  the  reason  why  most  of  us 
do  not  express  ourselves  clearly  is  because  most  of  us  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  develop  our  minds  adequately.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  for  one  reason  or  another,  a  great  deal  of  the  time  we 
cannot  truly  be  said  to  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

For  example  when  we  sit  down  to  write,  we  have  a  whole 
mass  of  jumbled  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  we  proceed  to  write 
with  the  hope  that  as  we  go  along,  that  they  will  perhaps  clarify 
themselves.  In  other  words,  we  look  to  words  themselves  to  tell  us 
what  we  mean  by  our  own  ideas.  And  that  is  precisely  the  reason 
that  nothing  we  have  ever  written  has  quite  come  up  to  the 
standard  we  set  for  it  when  it  was  universal  and  as  yet  unex¬ 
pressed  in  our  minds.  We  have  formed  the  habit  of  adding 
thirty-five  per  cent  quality  to  our  writings,  because  we  feel  that 
we  can  clothe  our  misty  ideas  in  an  elaborate  structure  of  words, 
which  to  the  intelligent  mind,  is  much  “sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing.” 

It  is  true,  that  we  can  clarify  the  mind  by  writing  or  speak¬ 
ing,  but  that  does  not  argue  away  our  own  mental  inertia  in 
not  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  direct  way.  Debating,  writing 
bring  out  ideas,  and  make  them  concrete  and  capable  of  being 
assembled  into  a  logical  system  of  points  or  arguments,  but  that 

is  merely  clarifying  this  idea  on  this  particular  subject.  I  have 

\ 
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known  speakers  who  have  started  a  sentence  with  absolutely  no 
idea  of  how  the  sentence  was  to  end,  and  it  was  only  their  prac¬ 
ticed  gift  of  rhetorical  building  of  periods  that  enabled  them  to 
escape  ignominy  at  the  finish.  Their  idea  was  to  start  a  sentence 
and  trust  the  guardian  angel  for  ideas  with  which  to  end.  And 
that  is  true  also,  though  less  conspicuously,  of  many  writers 
whos  works  and  methods  I  have  observed. 

The  problem  which  I  hope  to  solve  here  is  not  how  to  clarify 
this  idea  for  this  particular  speech  or  writing,  but  rather  how  to 
clarify  the  mind  itself,  so  that  with  adequate  preparation  and  re¬ 
search,  our  minds  may  produce  clear  ideas  on  any  subject  to 
which  we  may  turn  their  attention. 

How  then  must  we  proceed  ?  Let  it  be  known  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  admit  of  no  half-hearted  methods  or  short  cuts  to  its 
solution.  We  must  attack  the  mind  itself  in  its  own  inertia,  its 
unwillingness  to  work  completely  due  to  lazy  habits  into  which 
its  subject  has  fallen. 

As  I  see  it  the  solution  is  this :  to  lash  the  mind  unmercifully 
by  exercising  it  in  analysis  and  synthesis.  The  best  method  is 
to  train  it  in  logic.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  attend  a  class  in 
logic  and  sit  through  it  in  a  kind  of  mental  apathy,  with  the  mind 
drifting  lazily  in  a  sea  of  blissful  unconsciousness.  I  mean  to 
read  a  logic  book  and  make  yourself  understand  every  word 
within  it.  Be  sure  and  get  a  reliable  author  whom  you  can  trust, 
or  the  mind  will  protest  that  this  or  that  is  slipshod,  and  hence 
there  is  no  reason  for  accepting  the  word  of  someone  else  who 
has  the  same  difficulties  as  yourself. 

Be  not  deceived :  the  mind  will  writhe  and  squirm  and  long 
with  desirous  eyes  for  the  flesh-pots  of  nebulous  generalities 
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on  which  it  formerly  fed.  Force  yourself  to  outline  every  page 
or  so  until  you  understand  every  idea  the  author  is  trying  to  put 
across.  Keep  the  mind  disciplined  in  that  one  process,  and  don’t 
let  it  wander  off  by  itself  into  fields  unknown. 

Finally,  when  you  have  finished  your  course  in  logic  you 
are  not  through.  You  can  never  for  one  instant  let  down  your 
guard,  or  the  mind  will  run  off  into  generalities  and  your  arduous 
labor  will  have  been  to  no  avail. 

Then,  start  to  read.  Read  novels,  short  stories,  essays,  any¬ 
thing  you  lay  your  hands  upon.  Read  not  for  pleasure  but  for 
criticism.  Read  with  your  eyes  narrowed  suspiciously,  asking 
yourself  “is  this  true,”  “is  this  correct,”  “is  his  inference  here 
allowed?”  Then  you  can  pick  a  book  apart,  point  out  the  flaws 
in  it,  and  offer  an  objective  judgment  on  the  whole. 

That  is  the  method  I  should  suggest,  for  that  is  the  method 
I  would  follow,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  my  mental 
inertia  differs  so  greatly  from  yours.  Perhaps  it  is  old-fashioned. 
It  is  at  least  modern  in  this  sense  that  it  is  universally  applicable 
to  any  case  where  mental  inertia  is  the  disease.  It  is  modern  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  modern  phase  of  the 
malady. 

Now  that  that  has  been  done,  the  mind  is  developed,  and 
ready  for  work.  It  is  ready  for  the  expression  of  ideas  through 
words.  Now  there  are  many  persons,  who  have  clear,  keen  minds, 
but  who  are  feeble  writers  and  speakers.  That  difficulty  arises 
from  lack  of  mastery  over  words.  It  arises  because  they  have  not 
read  enough,  or  because  they  have  lacked  the  stimulation  of  con¬ 
versation  with  their  fellowmen. 
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The  method  I  should  suggest  would  be  a  more  variable  and 
extensive  reading,  confined  not  to  one  author,  or  one  school  of 
writing,  because  they  all  have  defects,  and  there  is  something 
good  in  all.  By  reading  widely,  the  good  points  may  be  adopted 
and  the  defects  avoided.  Remember  that  this  method  may  be 
used  only  when  the  mind  has  been  clarified  by  discipline  and  not 
before.  For  only  then  may  the  judgment  be  trusted  implicitly. 
By  the  development  of  the  analytical  faculty,  we  are  now  capable 
of  breaking  down  a  person’s  style  into  its  component  parts,  and 
selecting  those  that  are  good  and  that  appeal  to  us;  and  by 
analyzing  many  writers,  we  abstract  all  their  good  points,  if  they 
are  not  in  conflict,  and  by  the  faculty  of  synthesis,  also  previ¬ 
ously  developed,  we  can  build  up  a  style,  a  choice  and  use  of 
words  of  our  own,  based  on  what  is  good  in  all  that  we  have  read. 
That  is  why  both  processes  must  be  adopted,  or  the  whole 
method  falls  flat. 

It  is  only  by  reading  armed  with  the  principles  which  we 
have  either  developed  or  adopted  for  our  own  use  that  we  can 
ever  hope  to  attain  a  mastery  of  words.  For  instance,  we  come 
across  a  passage  in  a  book  that  appeals  to  us.  We  ask  ourselves : 
what  is  it  that  gives  this  sentence  or  paragraph  its  appeal?  It 
invariably  is  that  the  author  knows  clearly  and  completely  what 
he  wants  to  say,  and  he  is  certain  of  exactly  what  words  to  use  to 
convey  that  precise  message.  In  other  words,  the  author  is  think¬ 
ing  clearly,  and  he  is  master  of  a  sufficient  variety  of  words  to 
select  those  which  best  suit  his  purpose.  As  we  saw  before,  an 
author  must  possess  these  two  qualities  if  he  wishes  to  be  truly 
excellent ;  and  conversely,  following  our  analysis  of  the  problem, 
if  he  has  those  two,  he  is  truly  a  writer  of  quality. 
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It  is  my  belief  and  contention  that  all  men  may  be  resolved 
into  subjects  for  this  treatise ;  for  they  are  all  rational,  and  hence 
at  least  have  the  intrinsic  capacity  for  expression.  Moreover  I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  if  these  two  methods  outlined  here 
were  adopted  by  men  attempting  to  write,  there  would  be  far 
less  controversy  because  there  would  be  far  more  proficiency. 
It  is  really  only  men  with  defects  that  combat  each  other  in  order 
by  their  blustering  to  cover  them  up. 

The  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  mind  over  matter  which 
we  saw  in  the  first  part  of  this  outline,  gave  rise  to  two  diffi¬ 
culties;  the  lack  of  accurate  clear  thinking,  and  the  lack  of 
mastery  over  words,  the  inability  to  express  oneself  even  if  one’s 
ideas  were  clear.  The  first  is  capable  of  solution  by  exercising  the 
mind  and  the  second,  consequent  of  the  adoption  of  the  first 
method,  is  capable  of  solution  by  intelligent  reading  of  worth¬ 
while  books. 

Hence  the  difformity  between  thought  and  expression,  be¬ 
tween  the  mind  and  matter  is  to  a  great  extent  overcome.  I 
care  not  who  the  man  is ;  if  he  have  those  two  qualities,  he  is  a 
writer  of  excellence. 

When  we  contemplate  the  vast  panorama  of  speculative 
truth,  of  true  beauty,  of  the  noble  emotions  that  hold  man  aloft 
from  the  rest  of  material  creation,  we  must  be  led  to  affirm  that 
the  human  mind  is  indefinitely  capable  of  development.  His 
creator  has  set  no  limits  to  the  number  of  truths  in  His  creation : 
hence  He  has  set  no  heights  to  which  the  human  mind  cannot 
rise. 
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But  it  is  man’s  problem  to  determine  whether  he  will  de¬ 
velop  that  mind,  or  lapse  back  into  apathy,  satisfied  with  the 
achievements  of  the  past.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  will. 

Hence  I  am  led  to  affirm  that  a  day  will  come  when  human 
expression  will  almost  bridge  the  gap  between  mind  and  mind — 
where  now  but,  for  a  few  scattered  exceptions,  there  exists  an 
impassable  gulf.  If  expression  be  given  for  purpose  of  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas,  along  with  the  development  of  the  human  mind 
must  come  the  development  of  the  medium  of  expression. 

With  clarity  of  ideas,  and  a  mastery  of  words  fitted  to  the 
expression  of  those  ideas,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  much 
of  the  misunderstanding  and  controversy  that  exists  around 
us  today  will  have  disappeared.  For  just  as  the  mind  and  the 
will  are  uplifted  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  true  beauty,  by  the 
development  of  expression,  the  beauty  perceived  by  one  mind 
may  be  transferred  to  another,  so  that  the  whole  race  may  be 
ennobled. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  established  but  its  ap¬ 
plication  must  wait  upon  human  inertia  for  adoption  before  that 
for  which  we  labor  has  been  accomplished. 
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Up  the  thumb 

by  Paul  Power 


T  FIRST  IT  WAS  MY  THOUGHT  TO  CON- 

struct  out  of  the  data  I  have  gathered  from  a  lifetime’s  effort  a 
pretty  little  essay  in  the  approved  Christopher  Morley  manner  ; 
then  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  write  a  brisk, 
authoritative  paper  based  on  the  style  of  Robert  Cortes  Holliday, 
whose  system  calls  for  more  facts  and  less  emotion  than  does 
Mr.  Morley’s.  Both  ideas,  I  now  think,  are  wrong.  For  now  is 
not  the  time  for  trifling,  a  crisis  is  at  hand  and  the  enemy  must 
receive  its  just  deserts.  Therefore,  this  treatise  must  be 
of  apologetic  character — vigorous  yet  scholarly,  erudite  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  simple  to  reach  the  rank  and  file.  The  noble  art  of  hitch¬ 
hiking  is  in  a  sorry  state,  what  with  malicious  capitalistic  attacks 

from  without  and  petty  political  connivance  within,  and  I  must 
rise  to  the  aid  of  the  party.  Let  us  proceed. 

My  first  effort  will  be  to  justify  hitch-hiking  and  rebut  some 
of  the  more  dangerous  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
during  the  last  few  years  against  the  existence  of  this  calling; 
next  I  shall  distinguish  between  good  hitch-hiking  and  bad  hitch¬ 
hiking,  between  very  decent  members  of  the  profession  and  a 
very  low  class  of  scoundrels  whom  I  shall  designate  by  the  tech- 
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nical  term  “scabs.”  Finally,  I  shall  sound  the  clarion  call  for  re¬ 
cruits — for  though  it  might  be  argued  that  the  ranks  are  already 
crowded,  I  answer  that  there  is  always  room  for  a  good  man  in 
every  field,  and  that  no  trade  ever  suffered  from  an  infusion  of 
new  blood.  I  think  it  well  to  state  here  that  this  paper  is  quite 
liable  to  be  rather  autobiographical  in  content.  My  defense 
of  such  a  procedure  is  this ;  hitch-hiking  is  distinctly  an  art,  and 
being  an  art  is  largely  subjective;  of  necessity  then,  I  must 
explain  its  various  ramifications  and  fight  for  its  very  existence 
through  the  medium  of  my  own  experiences  and  my  own  stand¬ 
ard  of  artistic  endeavor.  If  the  reader  does  not  admit  this  justi¬ 
fication,  I  ask  him  to  read  no  further. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  hitch-hiking  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  civilized  man.  Indeed,  one  dignitary  of  the  writer’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  wont  to  admonish  him  “never  to  sell  his  American 
manhood  for  a  ride.”  This  line  of  argument  is,  of  course,  merely 

the  subterfuge  employed  by  corporations  controlling  transporta¬ 
tion  lines  and  insurance  companies  whose  revenues  are  affected  by 
the  opposition  of  hitch-hikers;  but  since  this  view  is  so  wide¬ 
spread  and  held  by  so  many  men  who  are  considered  wise,  it 
merits  our  consideration.  The  argument  rests  on  the  notion  so 
popular  among  uppity  Americans  that  man  should  never  beg. 
Its  fallaciousness  is  self  evident:  if  begging  is  a  fault,  why  have 
congregations  of  religious  been  founded  whose  members  devote 
their  lives  to  begging  in  order  that  they  may  win  eternal  salva¬ 
tion  in  casting  off  their  worldly  pride  and  increasing  their  store  of 
Christian  humility?  You  say  that  in  many  cases  these  people 
beg  not  for  themselves  but  for  their  charges.  To  this  I  answer 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  beg  for  oneself  than  for  another 
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and  that  consequently,  he  who  does  the  former  is  much  more 
humble. 

Another  school  of  thought  exists  which  points  out  the  sup¬ 
posed  danger  in  hitch-hiking.  To  this  school  belong  my  mother 
and  her  maiden  sisters.  But  their  objection  is  answered  by  my 
own  experience  of  ten  years,  during  which  time  I  have  wan¬ 
dered  throughout  New  England  in  perfect  safety.  I  have  ridden 
with  pugilists  and  college  professors,  with  married  ladies  and 
traveling  salesmen,  with  benevolent  cab  drivers,  truck  drivers  and 
clergymen  and  still  have  ten  fingers  and  the  same  number  of  toes. 
The  pugilist,  by-the-by,  was  an  interesting  person.  He  picked 
me  up  one  morning  at  half  past  two  at  South  Weymouth  and 
drove  me  to  Duxbury — a  very  pleasant  ride  it  was,  too.  His 
name  I  believe  was  Eddie  Ran — a  welter  weight — and  a  few 
hours  before  another  chap  of  the  same  calling  whose  name  was 
Hy  Diamond  had  done  a  very  neat  job  on  him  in  the  Boston 
Garden  ring.  Mr.  Ran’s  platinum  boned  nose  was  very  flat  and 
his  hands,  which  a  kind  friend  had  clamped  on  the  steering  wheel 
of  the  borrowed  Ford,  were  immovable.  He  trusted  there  would 
be  no  need  of  shifting.  His  conversation  ran  to  the  mystical ;  he 
didn’t  exactly  believe  in  ghosts  but  he  certainly  knew  some  grue¬ 
some  tales. 

As  I  was  saying  this  danger  business  is  highly  overrated.  The 
only  time  I  have  been  slightly  nervous  was  when  on  Beacon  street 
a  very  bucolic  looking  gentleman  of  about  forty  years  drove 
me  along  toward  the  city  in  his  model  T  and  with  a  gentle  smile 
in  his  voice  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  identify  his  brother’s 
body. 
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With  a  chuckle  of  genuine  mirth  he  explained  that  his 
brother  had  just  shot  himself  in  a  hotel  room,  and  he  didn’t  mind 
especially  only  coffins  come  dear  these  days.  A  merry  fellow. 

Of  course,  this  notion  of  danger  has  its  advantages.  I  once 
journeyed  into  Connecticut  to  visit  some  relatives,  and  they  were 
quite  shocked  at  my  method  of  travel.  Consequently  they 
insisted  they  provide  me  with  funds  for  railroad  fare  home,  and 
I  assure  you,  that  five  dollars  came  in  very  handy  when  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston.  It  depends  on  which  relatives  are  affected  by 
this  fear  complex;  if  they  are  the  people  with  whom  one  lives, 
chances  are  one  will  never  get  away,  but  if  they  live  at  a  reason¬ 
able  distance  they  may  come  in  very  handy  indeed. 

Most  anti-hitch  hiking  propaganda  is  spread  by  railroads, 
bus  lines  and  insurance  companies.  This  I  know  for  I  have  rid¬ 
den  with  street  car  conductors  (in  their  private  cars),  and 
insurance  salesmen.  It  is  the  age  old  battle  between  big  business 
and  romanticism,  between  the  wily  fox  with  blood  in  his  eye  and 
the  placid  rabbit  who  merely  seeks  good  clean  fun.  Not,  you  un¬ 
derstand,  that  I  am  at  all  rabbit  like.  To  get  back  to  these 
capitalists,  if  it  were  merely  to  thwart  their  dastardly  plans,  all 
red-blooded  Americans  ought  to  be  take  up  hitch-hiking  immedi¬ 
ately.  What  a  foul  notion  it  is  that  the  great  army  of  hitch¬ 
hikers  ought  not  to  heed  the  call  of  the  open  road  or  to  close 
their  eyes  to  the  beckoning  of  the  Broad  Highway  because  divi¬ 
dends  might  fall  off!  Adventure  is  adventure,  my  friends,  and 
youth  must  be  served. 

Just  as  the  troubadours  of  old  went  forth  to  see  the  world, 
so  does  the  modern  hitch-hiker  thumb  his  way  to  the  land  of 
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promise  and  the  guarded  castle  of  his  loved  one.  But  though  we 
may  laud  this  calling  and  praise  it  adventurous  servants,  yet  we 
must  admit  the  evils  attendant  thereof.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
person  who  hitch-hikes  his  way  to  work.  A  disgusting  spectacle, 
in  truth.  This  is  plainly  a  case  of  using  a  noble  instrument  for 
an  ignoble  purpose.  Something  like  crooners.  The  hitch-hiker’s 
road  is  a  road  to  peace  and  quiet,  golden  sunsets  and  sweet  smell¬ 
ing  hay  stacks ;  never  the  road  to  smoky  factories  and  the  bore¬ 
dom  of  toil.  Before  some  court  or  other  these  men  will  one  day 
stand  and  if  they  expect  mercy,  let  them  prevent  me  from  being 
a  juror. 

Then  there  is  the  competitive  sort  of  chap  who  stands  about 
one  hundred  yards  before  a  fellow  hitch-hiker  and  steals  his 
legitimate  ride.  Here  we  have  a  scab  of  the  lowest  sort  whose  prob¬ 
able  purgatorial  punishment  will  be  having  Quadrigesimo  Anno 
read  to  him  twenty-three  times  a  day.  Again,  we  have  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  walks  between  rides — usually  bearing  a  canvas 
knapsack  on  his  back.  What  a  lack  of  confidence  in  heaven’s 
kindness,  what  distrust  in  the  charity  of  his  fellowman,  what  a 
loathsome  conceit  in  muscular  ability  we  have  here.  Of  course 
this  is  all  a  trick,  for  the  particular  scab  we  consider  works  on  the 
theory  that  the  automobilist  would  rather  pick  up  an  ambitious, 
energetic,  fellow  than  some  lazy  tramp  who  refuses  to  walk. 
Naturally,  he  is  wrong,  for  there  is  nothing  (being  human),  one 
secretly  admires  more  than  the  sight  of  a  placid,  patient,  contem¬ 
plative  hitch-hiker  who  is  content  between  rides  to  chew  grass 
and  gaze  into  emptiness.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  walked 
more  than  a  dozen  steps  between  rides — that,  I  believe,  is  the 
limit  set  by  the  hitch-hiker’s  union.  And,  after  years  of  ex- 
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ploration,  I  can  think  of  no  more  pleasant  spot  to  await  a  ride  than 
on  the  slope  of  the  South  Green  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 
There  ancient  elms  provide  ample  shade,  the  grass  is  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  the  breeze  from  the  harbor  is  cooling. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  with  the  odoriferous  scabs  I  have 
mentioned,  and  that  is  to  exterminate  them.  Either  they  go,  or 
hitch-hiking  goes.  They  are  enemies  of  society  and  mean  little 
fellows  as  well,  and  we  must  be  ruthless.  The  good  of  humanity 
so  demands.  Life  is  too  short  to  be  troubled  by  maniacs  and 
morons.  The  show  must  go  on. 

The  following  few  words  are  written  for  the  benefit  of  ap¬ 
prentice  hitch-hikers  and  those  who  have  not  yet  entered  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Take  these  words  to  your  heart  from  a  man  old  in  his 
calling,  and  you  will  be  better  children. 

1)  Never  be  of  any  assistance  to  your  chauffeur,  for  this  is 
commercialism.  If  his  car  should  break  down  or  a  tire  become 
deflated,  politely  but  firmly  leave  the  wretched  vehicle.  The  code 
always  allows  you  to  offer  the  driver  a  match,  but  under  no  con¬ 
ditions  a  cigarette.  If  there  should  be  a  request  for  this  article, 
gently  request  the  blooming  beggar  to  stop  and  leave  him  for¬ 
ever. 

2)  Never  hesitate  to  ask  the  driver  for  smoking  materials. 

3)  Never  raise  a  thumb  to  a  woman,  they  are  heartless 
creatures  with  ideas  who  must  be  shunned.  If  a  miracle  should 
happen,  and  one  should  give  you  a  ride,  it  is  merely  so  that  she 
might  pry  into  your  private  affairs. 
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4)  Be  not  particular  as  to  the  vehicle  in  which  you  ride. 
One  of  my  most  enjoyable  lifts  was  aboard  a  refuse  wagon  in 
Leicester,  Massachusetts. 

5)  If  the  driver  should  make  inquiries  as  to  your  station  in 
life,  place  of  residence,  age,  occupation,  etc.,  under  no  condition 
tell  him  the  truth.  He  does  not  expect  it  and  will  be  disappointed 
if  he  hears  it. 

6)  If  the  driver’s  destination  is  not  yours,  never  admit  it. 
You  would  lose  a  potential  friend  and  miss  a  pleasant  ride.  Many 
a  time  have  I  ridden  to  Chelsea  on  my  way  from  Newton  to  Dor¬ 
chester  in  order  to  observe  this  rule. 

7)  Be  patient:  if  a  ride  does  not  come  today,  it  will  arrive 
tomorrow.  Novices  have  difficulty  in  cultivating  their  serenity 
of  spirit  but  a  pipe  and  a  pocket  copy  of  “Tristram  Shandy”  are 
of  inestimable  value  in  this. 

8)  Do  not  speak  to  the  driver  unless  spoken  to.  This  rule 
is  beneficial  both  to  the  driver  and  to  the  rider.  For  he  might  be 
a  rare  spirit  who  does  not  care  to  discuss  the  weather;  if  he  is 
not  he  will  tell  you  about  it,  calling  from  his  memory  a  wealth 
of  comparisons.  This  will  last  for  the  duration  of  the  ride,  so 
do  not  bring  up  the  subject. 

9)  Never  disagree  with  any  statement  of  the  driver.  I  have 
managed  to  remain  silent  all  the  way  from  East  Lee,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  Coolidge  Corner,  Brookline,  while  the  driver  persistently 
assured  me  that  Henry  VIII  left  Catholicism  in  order  to  protect 
his  people  from  an  Italian  invasion. 
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10)  If  a  particularly  bright-looking  prospect  passes  you  by, 
hurl  no  stones  at  him.  The  hurling  of  profanity  after  the  fleeing 
automobile  is  neither  recommended  nor  explicitly  forbidden. 

11)  Never  walk. 

With  these  few  rules  anyone  can  be  a  first-class  hitch-hiker — 
why  not  you  ?  Simply  send  your  name  and  address  and  one  dol¬ 
lar  ($1.00)  to  the  above  signed  in  care  of  the  Stylus,  and  I  shall 
tear  up  your  name  and  address  and  make  good  use  of  the  dollar. 
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A  synthesis  of  song 

by  Steven  Fleming 


I  N  HIS  ESSAY  ON  “POETRY  AND  POEMS,” 

the  present  author  attempted  to  discover,  by  observation  of 
specific  poetry  and  his  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  very  different 
kinds  of  poetry,  those  qualities  in  a  poem  which  are  essential, 
necessary,  unchangeable.  In  the  second  essay  of  the  series :  “To 
a  Science  of  Criticism,”  the  same  task  was  attempted,  not  by  the 
method  which  parallels  the  observation  plus  classification  plus 
theory  method  of  the  physical  sciences;  but  proceeding  from  a 
complete  definition,  much  as  a  philosopher  does.  The  conclusions 
drawn  from  each  essay  did  not  exactly  parallel  each  other:  The 
“economy”  of  the  first  essay  is  not  identical  with  the  “harmony” 
of  the  second.  But  the  author  was  not  aware,  when  writing  the 
first  essay,  what  the  conclusions  of  the  second  would  be  and  there¬ 
fore  was  unable  to  check  up  on  his  observations  so  as  to  attain 
a  more  precise  and  harmonious  understanding  of  that  particular 
term.  In  his  own  opinion,  he  went  only  as  far  in  that  essay,  as 
his  observations  justified.  It  is  a  personal  opinion  only,  for  a 
member  of  the  Exchange  Department  of  the  Gothic  has  taken 
him  severely  to  task,  on  one  point: 

“We  regret,  however,  his  failure  to  mention  that  sine  qua  non 
of  all  poetry,  the  main  imaginative  concept  which  is  the  unifying 
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agent  of  the  whole  thought.  Without  this  factor  being  present 
as  a  becoming  framework  on  which  to  hang  the  individual  verse- 
ornaments,  there  can  be  no  poetry,  merely  disjointed  fragments 
of  verse.  To  fail  to  mention  it  is  to  leave  the  treatment  of  his 
subject  incomplete.” 

It  was  not  inadvisedly  that  the  author  omitted  to  mention 
the  “unifying  verse  concept”  in  his  catalogue  of  the  indispensables 
of  poetry.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  went  to  some  pains  to 
distinguish  between  poetry  and  poems.  Why?  Because  we  noted 
that  many  fragments  of  poetry,  notably  some  random  phrases  of 
Sappho,  achieve  the  effects  which  we  are  wont,  not  unreasonably 
I  believe,  to  associate  with  poetry.  The  author  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  in  sincerity  predicate  as  unchanging,  necessary  and  essential 
to  poetry  a  “unifying  imaginative  concept”  which  was  not  present 
in  everything  he,  after  due  deliberation,  identified  as  poetry.  If 
this  generous  critic  can  and  will  do  so,  the  former  will  stand  cor¬ 
rected. 

Pending  a  settlement  of  this  question,  let  us  proceed  with  the 
second  business  of  science:  having  made  our  analytic  studies  of 
the  nature  of  poetry  we  should  now  push  forward  to  reconstruct 
our  knowledge  of  the  creation  of  poetry,  using  the  knowledge 
derived  from  our  earlier  studies  as  a  foundation  for  the  edifice. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  let  us  prescind  from  narrative  and 
dramatic  poetry  with  their  time-honored  rules  and  confine  our 
energies  to  attempting  to  build  a  skeleton  of  the  mental 
processes  which  are  undergone  in  the  creation  of  lyric  poems. 
But  since,  in  such  a  process,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  which 
varies  with  the  individual  let  us  limit  our  study  even  more  to 
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that  which  must  be  done  in  the  writing  of  lyric  poetry  under 
normal  conditions. 

Before  commencing  the  study,  there  are  a  few  notions  which 
it  would  be  well  to  call  to  mind : 

At  the  writer’s  favorite  barber-shop,  a  while  ago,  he  observed 
a  collie  listening  to  a  broadcast  of  Brahms’  First  Symphony  with 
attention  which  would  have  put  many  of  his  schoolmates  at  Boston 
College  to  shame.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  enjoyment  of  the 
music:  How  did  it  differ  from  his  master’s?  The  answer  pres¬ 
ently  was  aptly  given:  During  the  fourth  movement  the  sound 
gracefully  died  away  as  the  power  of  the  radio,  due  to  some 
mechanical  defect,  decreased.  The  dog  gave  no  exhibition  of  any 
reaction  to  this,  but  the  man  urged  the  barber  to  hurry  up  and  fix 
it  so  that  he  could  hear  the  rest  of  the  piece,  although  he  had 
previously  denied  having  heard  that  symphony  before.  The  dog 
obtained  a  merely  sensual  delight  from  the  beauty  of  the  sounds, 
but  the  master  had  been  busy  building  up  a  sympathetic  concept 
of  the  integrity  of  the  piece  which  was  not  satisfied  before  the 
end  of  the  performance.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  man’s 
enjoyment  of  beauty,  that  his  intellect  is  conscious  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  integrity  and  consonance  and  is  not  merely  the  uncon¬ 
scious  object  of  them. 

Again  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  poet  achieves  this 
integrity  of  which  we  speak,  not  through  the  beauty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  but  through  the  consonance  of  the  parts  of  the  verse. 
When  Edgar  Guest  or  one  of  his  ilk  writes  a  verse  about 
“Mother,”  he  has  practical  certitude  that  his  verse  will  “go  over” 
because  the  presentation  of  the  material,  which  is  intrinsically 
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beautiful,  will  be  enough  to  satisfy  his  audience.  Not  so  Shake¬ 
speare.  To  satisfy  his  audience,  he  must  write  something,  not 
just  with  a  beautiful  subject,  but  beautifully  done. 

There  are  two  distinct  pleasures  in  poetry.  First,  there  is 
the  intellectual  pleasure  of  abstracting,  at  least  implicitly,  the 
qualities  of  integrity  and  consonance  from  a  poem.  This  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  intellectual  pleasures  in  that  there  is  also 
a  sensual  pleasure  involved:  The  apprehension  of  the  pigments, 
rhythms,  etc.,  used ;  delights  the  animal  faculties  as  well,  princi¬ 
pally  the  imagination. 

The  senses  most  often  involved,  the  so-called  noble  senses, 
are  sight  and  hearing.  In  poetry  each  has  indefinable  uses.  The 
sense  of  hearing  is  not  merely  pleased  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
rhythm  and  the  variations  in  its  development  but  it  is  also  enter¬ 
tained  by  numerous  other  devices  e.g.  rime,  alliteration,  asso¬ 
nance,  onomatopoeia,  etc.  The  sight,  in  this  case  the  “inward 
eye”  since  the  concepts  are  merely  proffered  to  the  imagination 
to  build  up  itself,  is  entertained  usually  by  the  “main  imaginative 
concept”  which  our  friend  of  the  Gothic  cannot  overemphasize 
but  also  may  be  pleased  by  the  correct  and  tasteful  manipulation 
of  a  multitude  of  other  devices  e.g.,  the  metaphor  proper,  the 
simile,  etc.  What  the  complete  list  of  these  is  and  what  are  their 
proper  uses  is  a  technical  problem  which  we  have  no  right  to  dis¬ 
cuss  here. 

With  these  preliminary  pre-notes  in  mind,  let  us  examine  any 
poem  in  its  final  version.  Here  is  something  which  attains  in¬ 
tegrity  through  the  consonant  arrangement  of  its  parts.  The  grace 
of  the  rhythm,  the  choiceness  of  the  rimes,  the  austerity  and  per- 
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tinence  of  concepts  and  images;  all  unite  to  give  the  verse  an 
individuality  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  poems,  every¬ 
thing  else  in  objective  reality.  It  would  not  be  an  idle  question  to 
ask  which  came  first,  the  integrity  of  the  poem  or  its  consonance. 
One  would  seem  to  be  the  victim  of  a  sort  of  vicious  circle  for 
if  the  consonance  came  first,  without  being  disciplined  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  integrity,  then  the  integrity  would  seem  to  be 
achieved  purely  by  chance,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
tegrity  be  assumed  to  have  come  before  the  consonance  then  how 
can  it  be  rightly  said  to  be  achieved  through  the  medium  of  the 
consonance  of  the  parts? 

The  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  as  far  as  the  present 
writer  can  see,  is  to  postulate  two  “integrities.”  The  second  is, 
of  course,  the  one  which  is  perceived  upon  reading  a  poem.  The 
first  is  found  in  the  mind  and  in  the  creative  imagination. 

When  the  creation  of  a  poem  is  commenced,  there  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet  a  concrete  representation  of  something.  It  is 
not  a  representation  of  such  a  nature  that  the  immediate  record¬ 
ing  will  result  in  a  poem  but  of  such  a  nature  that,  when  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  verse  medium,  it  will  probably  become  a  poem. 
The  mind  of  the  poet  then  busies  itself  with  the  task  of  changing 
this  representation  into  one  in  verse  by  the  consonance  of  the 
parts.  When  this  is  done  and  the  poem  is  finished,  if  it  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  person  to  observe  an  individuality 
in  the  work  and  to  realize  that  this  was  effected  through  the 
harmonious  arrangement  of  the  work. 

It  might  be  well  to  distinguish  between  these  two  integrities. 
The  first  one  is  preliminary,  it  is  composed  of  two  notions.  First, 
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we  have  the  material  element,  the  thing  which  is  to  be  translated 
into  poetry.  But  this  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  possible 
of  poetic  treatment  and,  more  definitely,  it  must  be  possible  for 
that  particular  writer  to  make  a  poem  out  of  it.  This  possibil¬ 
ity  is  the  second  notion.  Thirdly,  the  poet  must  know  that  he  is 
able  to  make  a  poem  out  of  this  representation,  must  conceive  it 
as  futurable.  If  this  third  element  were  not  present  the  poet 
would  not  have  any  satisfactory  reason  for  proceeding  with  his 
poem.  If  the  second  element  were  not  present  the  work  would 
of  course  (it  sometimes  is)  be  doomed  to  failure.  The  second 
integrity  possesses  present  and  actual,  not  possible,  existence.  It 
possesses  substantial  life,  is  not  an  accident  of  the  mind.  It  is 
the  nature  of  an  actual  poem  and  will  exist  as  long  as  the  poem 
does. 

The  preliminary  integrity  of  a  poem,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
achieved  when  a  poet  knows  that  he  can  make  a  poem  out  of  a 
certain  mental  representation.  Whence  did  this  mental  repre¬ 
sentation  come  ?  As  we  know  from  our  Ontology,  everything  that 
is  possesses  Beauty,  so  that  everything  that  is,  is  objectively 
worthy  of  becoming  the  material  element  of  a  poem.  To  a  fairly 
talented  poet,  the  field  of  objects  which  he  is  capable  of  using  as 
material  for  poems  is,  if  not  universal,  at  least  quite  large  and 
varied.  Why  then  does  he  choose  this  particular  subject  for 
treatment  here  and  now?  What  virtue  does  this  experience  pos¬ 
sess  that  it  is  so  isolated  in  his  consciousness  that  he  dwells  upon 
it  until  he  sees  it  as  a  futurable  poem?  If  the  subject  were  merely 
a  random  thought  this  isolation  in  the  consciousness  would  be 
merely  accidental  and  would  not  possess  sufficient  strength  and 
motivating  power  to  explain  how  sufficient  energy  should  be 
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roused  in  the  poet  for  him  to  go  through  with  the  composition  of 
the  poem.  The  subject  attains  its  individuality  then  because 
of  some  significance,  either  on  account  of  some  salient  aspect  of 
the  subject  intrinsically  or  because  of  some  personal  significance 
it  has  for  the  author. 

The  first  step  then  in  the  writing  of  a  poem  is  to  get  a  subject. 
Subjects  are  found  in  the  memory  of  past  experiences.  Since 
the  apprehension  of  a  subject  necessitates  a  certain  amount  of 
reflection  in  order  to  perceive  the  significance  which  gives  the  ex¬ 
perience  its  individuality,  a  direct  experience  can  never  immedi¬ 
ately  become  a  subject  for  a  poem,  though  recency  is  one  of  the 
accidental  circumstances  which  may  give  individuality  to  an 
experience.  This  individuality  depends  either  upon  some  im¬ 
portance  which  the  material  possesses  when  considered  under  a 
definite  aspect  or  upon  an  emphasis  which  it  attains  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  the  author’s  personal  thoughts  and  de¬ 
sires.  If  it  is  because  of  the  latter,  he  must  be  careful  because 
the  more  definitely  he  imposes  his  own  personality  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  more  he  limits  and  restricts  it. 

Since  the  significance  of  a  subject  is  found  or  imposed  by  the 
mind,  it  follows  that  the  more  perceptive  the  mind  is,  the  more 
deeply  significant  will  be  the  subject.  A  poet  must  have  an  im¬ 
pressionable  mind,  and  a  verve  for  digesting,  rationalizing  and 
connecting  impressions.  Some  people  who  have  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  at  will  to  get  a  good  subject  for  a  poem  have  taken  to  the 
habit  of  carrying  a  notebook  and,  immediately  a  subject  for  a 
poem  suggests  itself  to  them,  making  a  note  on  it.  When  they 
feel  in  good  condition  to  practice  their  art,  they  run  through  the 
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notebook  and  brood  on  the  various  entries  until  they  come  to  one 
which  appeals  to  them.  This  is  also  true  of  prosewriters  such 
as  Samuel  Butler,  Katherine  Mansfield,  Pierre  Loti,  Anton 
Tchekoff,  and  Eugene  O’Neill,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

It  might  sometime  be  debated  as  to  whether  the  transfer  from 
the  consciousness  of  a  significant  subject  to  the  possession  of  a 
preliminary  integrity  for  a  poem  should  be  conscious.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  argument  for  a  process  whereby  the  poet  would  merely 
brood  on  the  subject  quite  without  any  intention  in  his  mind  to 
turn  it  into  a  poem  would  be  that  when  one  is  definitely  conscious 
of  one’s  attempt  to  write  a  poem  one  is  apt  to  become  self  con¬ 
scious;  that,  on  the  contrary,  one  should  let  the  subject  sim¬ 
mer  in  one’s  mind  until  one  is  all  worked  up  about  it  and  then, 
when  the  mind  is  too  highly  concentrated  to  permit  self  con¬ 
sciousness,  it  should  gradually  dawn  on  one  that  this  would 
make  a  good  poem.  This  attitude  strikes  me  as  being  unpro¬ 
fessional  if  not  amateur.  Firstly,  because  it  is  a  waste  of  time. 
Secondly,  because  poets  have  to  get  used  to  the  altitude  of  their 
profession  just  as  steeplejacks  do  and  for  much  the  same  reason. 
Thirdly  because  poetry  is  a  time-honored  art  and  profession,  not 
a  parlor  game. 

In  this  transfer  to  the  possession  of  the  preliminary  integ¬ 
rity,  occurs  what  I  believe  is  the  determining  difference  between 
Romanticism  and  Classicism.  One  can  either  consider  poetry 
as  a  means  of  self  expression,  and  hold  that  the  subject  matter 
should  be  supreme,  or  one  can  believe  that  it  is  an  art  with  a 
definite  end  (the  conscious  apprehension  of  beauty)  in  view.  If 
one  holds  the  former  position  one  will  ask  when  one  has  a  sub- 
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ject  in  mind ;  how  can  this  be  put  into  poetry,  how  am  I  going 
to  express  this  in  verse,  will  I  put  it  into  this  form  or  another? 
But  if  one  tends  towards  the  second  point  of  view  one  asks  one¬ 
self  ;  can  I  make  a  poem  out  of  this,  is  it  possible  to  reduce  it 
to  verse,  which  form  that  I  am  capable  of  will  fit  most  con¬ 
veniently  ?  The  anthithesis  between  the  two  sets  of  questions  was 
intended  to  convey  the  difference  in  the  two  concepts  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  matter  and  form  in  poetry.  According  to  the  first, 
the  subject  is  pre-eminent  and  the  form  is  a  medium  quo ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  second,  form  is  the  essential  part  of  art  and  a 
medium  quod. 

The  present  writer  tends  to  the  second  point  of  view.  For 
as  he  conceives  poetry,  it  was  not  instituted  as  a  form  of  com¬ 
munication  of  any  subject,  or  of  the  internal  experiences  of  man¬ 
kind.  Its  purpose,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  realize  beauty  by  imposing 
upon  material,  qualities  which  it  did  not  previously  attain,  or  at 
least  not  to  the  same  degree.  He  holds  that  the  subject  matter 
should  be  carefully  selected  not  for  the  purposes  of  propaganda, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  art.  He  believes  that  a  poem  written 
from  the  second  point  of  view  will  be  better,  by  virtue  of  the 
superior  concept  of  art  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  reflects  and  more¬ 
over  because,  in  such  a  case,  means  which  are  intended  for  a  fine 
art  will  not  be  debased  to  a  practical  purpose. 

Since  the  purpose  of  poetry  is  not  to  communicate  knowledge 
but  to  give  pleasure  it  seems  obvious  that  a  reader  is  not  likely 
to  relish  any  attempt  to  cram  an  opinion  down  his  throat  while 
he  is  in  the  process  of  reading  what  he  hopes  will  be  an  agreeable 
poem.  Such  a  reaction  is  apt  to  take  place  only  when  the  sub- 
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ject  is  so  improbable  and  so  unsubstantiated  by  the  reader’s  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  As  was  previously 
pointed  out  some  of  Shelley’s  works  must  go  by  the  board  al¬ 
though  the  Rubaiyat,  since  the  Epicurean  point  of  view  is  a  time¬ 
worn  doctrine  and  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  respectability, 
is  harmless. 

A  poem  should  not  be  so  sensibly  pleasant  as  to  so  affect  the 
will  that  it  normally  tends  towards  moral  or  immoral  action  or 
reaction.  If  this  injunction  is  not  obeyed  the  stasis  is  broken 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty  of  the  work  is  impossible. 
The  spell  is  dissolved,  as  is  the  temporary,  comparative  rest  of 
the  moral  faculties.  It  was  probably  of  this  that  Aristotle  was 
thinking  when  he  enjoined  that  fear,  in  the  drama,  should  be 
balanced  by  pity.  For  if  the  first  predominated,  the  more  sen¬ 
sitive  theatre-goers  would  run  out  of  the  theatre  while  if  the  sec¬ 
ond  prevailed  the  more  sympathetic  people  would  be  up  on  the 
stage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  a  certain  Little  Theatre  group 
put  on  an  old-fashioned  melodrama  before  some  Kentucky  moun¬ 
taineers,  it  was  only  with  some  difficulty  that  the  audience  was 
dissuaded  from  lynching  the  villain.  But  it  is  almost  certain 
that  Plato  was  thinking  of  the  same  phenomenon  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  have  no  poets  in  the  Republic  since  they 
were  effeminate  and  emasculating,  for  an  unproportionate  per¬ 
sistence  in  the  creation  or  enjoyment  of  a  fine  art  does  tend  to¬ 
wards  an  atrophy  of  the  moral  faculties.  In  this  writer’s  opin¬ 
ion  no  one  should  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  a  fine 
art;  he  ought  to  get  a  job  and  consider  poetry  or  music  or 
painting  his  major  avocation. 
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But  in  order  to  possess  a  concept  of  the  preliminary  integ¬ 
rity  of  a  poem  one  must  have,  besides  the  above  mentioned  con¬ 
siderations,  the  ability  to  translate  the  given  subject  matter  into 
a  concrete  poem,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  ability.  If  a  man 
doesn’t  know  just  what  his  limitations  are  he  will  waste  a  great 
deal  of  time  pursuing  courses  which  are  doomed  to  failure. 
Ability  in  poetizing  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  versification,  of 
the  various  figures  of  speech  and  other  poetical  devices,  and  a 
dexterity  in  arranging  and  developing  material.  This  knowledge 
of  the  poetical  instruments  does  not  consist  in  being  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  or  define  them  but  in  an  absolute,  habitual  skill  which  is  so 
instinctive  that  it  can  be  said  quite  as  accurately  that  it  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  poet’s  right  arm  as  the  racquet  is  of  the  tennis 
player’s  or  the  sword  of  the  fencer’s.  Adding  this  working 
knowledge  to  a  specific  subject,  the  making  mind  ( mens  faciens) 
should  be  able  to  create  a  poem. 

But  it  requires  a  very  fine  and  precise  mind  or  an  exception¬ 
ally  careless  and  uncritical  one  to  so  construct  a  poem  that  it  re¬ 
mains  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  first  draft,  for  a  poem  is  by  no  means 
finished  when  it  first  committed  to  paper.  Then  the  work,  tedious 
for  the  unaccustomed  but  interesting  enough  for  the  initiate,  be¬ 
gins  in  which  the  labor  linae  of  polishing  and  sandpapering  is 
done.  To  touch  up  a  poem  to  the  effect  that  it  is  successful  and 
smooth  requires  innate  critical  ability  and  good  taste,  plus  a 
knowledge  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  poetry  and  versification. 

It  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  that  a  poem  is  very 
different  as  it  exists  in  the  author’s  mind  and  as  it  exists  in  the 
mind  of  one  who  has  read  it.  It  might  be  well  for  the  sake  of 
clarity  to  sum  up  the  likenesses  and  differences  of  the  subject 
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matter  when  it  exists  as  a  memory  of  a  past  experience  in  the 
author’s  mind  as  the  preliminary  integrity  of  a  poem,  and  as  the 
final  integrity  when  perceived  by  a  reader. 

In  the  first  case  the  subject  exists  set  off  by  some  significant 
aspect  in  the  author’s  memory.  Since  it  is  the  dregs  of  a  past 
experience,  it  might  be  said  to  look  to  the  past.  If  the  poet  is 
wise,  he  will  be  exceptionally  careful  to  preserve  the  aspect  under 
which  the  subject  was  first  perceived  as  a  possible  poem  right  up 
to  the  completion  of  the  poem,  for  the  work  may  turn  out  to  be 
very  insignificant  verse.  But  the  preliminary  integrity  usually 
differs  from  the  subject  existing  as  a  memory,  merely  in  the  fact 
that  what  in  the  first  case  looked  to  the  past,  now  looks  to  the 
future;  a  possible  poem.  In  the  final  version,  the  integrity  is 
achieved  not  through  a  relation  of  associated  images  but  through 
a  consonance  of  the  various  parts  of  the  verse,  with  the  cross 
currents  of  irrelevant  emotion  sublimated.  This  looks  neither 
to  past  nor  future,  but  to  the  present. 

Some  people  try  to  improve  themselves  in  poetry  by  improv¬ 
ing  their  subject  matter,  by  writing  more  intensely  or  on  loftier 
themes.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive  progress  in  techni¬ 
cal  ability  as  the  only  advance  of  which  poets  can  dream. 
Theoretically,  I  believe,  the  latter  are  right.  But  I  believe  that 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  most  extensive  power  one  could  dream 
of  would  go  to  waste  if  there  were  not  a  subject  with  equally 
broad  possibilities  upon  which  to  wield  it.  Likewise,  those  poets 
whose  conceptions  far  transcend  their  ability  to  objectivize  them 
will  soon  grow  stagnant  if  they  cannot  match  their  skill  to  their 
personalities.  There  is,  if  not  a  mathematical  parity,  at  least  a 
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loose  one  between  an  actually  increased  power  in  the  ability  to 
conceive  a  poem  and  an  imminent  advance  in  power  of  execu¬ 
tion.  And  many  ideas  which  are  going  to  waste  now  would  be 
presently  seized  upon  and  turned  into  distinguished  poems  if  a 
technical  ability  were  attained  which  was  sufficient  to  do  them 
justice. 

The  first  business  of  a  practical  critic  is  to  discover  whether 
a  poem  contains  the  essential  elements  of  poetry,  and  if  not 
why  not.  His  second  job  is  to  distinguish,  if  not  between  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  greatness,  at  least  between  the  qualities  which  set 
off  one  poet  from  another.  In  his  first  youth  it  is  enough  for 
a  man  that  the  verse  he  reads  IS  poetry.  But  as  he  grows  more 
familiar,  he  learns  to  discern  the  humanism,  say,  of  Chaucer  from 
nineteenth  century  naturalism ;  the  exquisite  spirituality  of  cer¬ 
tain  short,  almost  fragmentary,  religious  works  of  his,  from 
the  predominate  emotionality  and  enthusiasm — proceeding  from 
a  sentient  faculty  despite  the  altitude  of  the  object — in  even  so 
religious  and  Catholic  a  poem  as  Thompson’s  “Hound  of 
Heaven.” 

Good  Friday,  1934 

Brookline,  Mass. 
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Towards  the  norm 

by  Louis  F.  V.  Mercier 


S  THE  BELL  RANG  THE  CAT 

jumped  down  from  the  mantelpiece  to  lick  its  paws  on  the  cold 
slab  of  the  fireplace. 

“Shall  I  answer,  sir?” 

“Yes,  by  jiggers,  ye  shall  or  else  ye’ll  answer  for  it.” 

Nora  opened,  admitting  a  shy,  hat-holding  student,  tall  and 
dark-haired. 

“  ’S  Professor  Keisson  in?”  he  proffered. 

“Expecting  you.” 

The  Professor  appeared. 

“Come  in.  Come  in  and  sit  down,  take  off  your  things.  I 
haven’t  much  time.  You’ll  have  to  tell  me  your  name.  Eng¬ 
lish  12a?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Robbin,  sir.” 

“Of  course,  Robbin.  I’ve  had  three  Robbins.  Very  springy, 
eh?  Ha,  ha.  Well.” 

“Well  enough,  sir,  and  you?” 

The  professor  raised  an  eyebrow. 
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“Very  good.  That’s  to  say,  very  well.  Very  good.  Brrumph ! 
And  1  ” 

“About  my  first  term  report,  sir.  Reading.” 

“Hmeh?” 

“It’s  not  in,  sir,  and  I - ” 

“M’yass.  Not  in.  Neither  were  you,  very  often,  as  I  recall 
it.  Can’t  remember  you  if  you  don’t  show  up,  eh  ?  Report’s  not 
in  at  all,  eh?  Well,  I  can’t  give  you  a  grade.  Why?” 

“Football,  sir.” 

“They  got  along  without  football  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Very  well,  too,  I  might  say.  Well,  what  about  football?” 

“I  was  manager,  sir,  and  it  took  a  lot  of  my  time.” 

“Took  time,  eh?  Now  see  here,  Robbin,  I’ve  a  shooting 
gallery,  and  a  chessboard,  too.  Takes  a  lot  of  time,  a  chess- 
game,  Robbin.  But  my  work  comes  first,  you  understand?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Bring  the  report  to  me  here  on  Monday  night  b’fore  six, 
and  I’ll  try  to  give  you  a  grade.” 

“Yes,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much.” 

“And,  er  (hand  on  door-knob)  if  you  do  a  little  extra  study, 
some  particular,  ah — phase,  say  ah — I’ll  not  be  angry.  Might 
give  you  a  C-,  if  it  is  good.  Good  day,  Robbin.” 

“Good  day,  sir,  and  thank  you.” 

Robbin  dribbled  down  the  stairs  and  started  up  the  shaded 
street.  Professor  Keisson  shut  the  door,  sighed,  and  wrinkled 
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his  nose  under  his  spectacles.  Nora,  in  the  kitchen,  dropped  a 
plate  with  a  clatter.  Tom  yawned,  licked  his  paws,  and  yawned. 
Passing  through  the  living  room,  and  dining  room,  Professor 
Keisson  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  kitchen. 

‘Til  have  tea  in  my  study,  Nora.” 

Nora  looked  up,  wet  with  sweat  and  soap-suds,  “Yes,  sir.” 
Cream  or  lemon,  sir?” 

“Lemon,  Nora,  lemon.” 

Nora  wiped  away  from  her  forehead  a  strand  of  hair  with 
the  back  of  her  hand. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“At  four-thirty,  Nora.” 

Professor  went  up  the  back  stairs  towards  his  study.  Nora 
wrung  out  her  towel  of  dirty  water  and  mumbled.  “The  old 
fool  always  has  it  at  four-thirty.  Wonder  he  wouldn’t  get  mar¬ 
ried.  Why  he  don’t  is  not  for  me  to  say.”  With  a  vigorous 
slop  she  rubbed  the  linoleum. 

Professor  Keisson’s  finger  hesitated  on  Kant;  and  favored 
Royce.  “Philosophy  is  full  of  surprises.”  Precisely,  Precisely. 
Precisely  why  it’s  so  interesting.  He  turned  the  pages,  caressing 
each,  fondling  a  friend  of  undergraduate  days.  Reaching  the  end 
of  a  lecture,  he  sighed  approvingly,  and  shut  the  book.  One 
should  always  find  time ;  adds  to  the  fullness  of  life. 

He  concentrated  nastily  on  blue-books  for  half  an  hour.  Ap¬ 
palling.  They  read,  read,  read,  rushing  through,  just  to  get  it 
over  with.  Scholarship.  Bwaa!  Not  intelligent  interest,  even. 
Fail  to  grasp  any  significance,  attach,  classify  phases,  periods  of 
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thought.  Matter  eaten,  garbled,  emitted.  Value,  none.  Dis¬ 
couraging.  Total  lack  of  intellectual  initiative.  Appalling. 

Nora  brought  the  tea  and  sweets  on  a  tray,  spilt  a  little  as 
she  set  it  down. 

“That’ll  be  all,  Nora.  Thank  you.  You  may  go  when  you’ve 
finished  cleaning  in  the  kitchen.  I’ll  be  dining  out  this  evening.” 

“Yes,  sir.”  Nora  lingered. 

“Well!  Come,  come,  what  are  you  waiting  for?” 

“Me  pay.” 

“Oh!”  Reached,  pulling  out  wallet. 

“Ten,  eleven,  twelve.  I’ll  take  down  the  tray,  Nora.  Good 
day.” 

“Good  day,  sir.  Thank  you.” 

Nora  lumbered  down  the  stairs  mumbling,  “He  always  eats 
out  on  Thursdays.  I’d  give  a  pretty  to  see  him  carry  down  the 
tray.  He  won’t,  though.  Be  there  in  the  morning,  sure  as  fate! ” 

Too  many  extra,  worldly  interests,  social  whirls,  movies, 
automobiles,  football.  Still,  can’t  stop  progress.  Material  over¬ 
jumps  intellectual,  so  much  for  material.  Not  get  despondent, 
despair.  Find  solution.  Education  must  adjust  itself.  Exigen¬ 
cies  developed  in  modern  times  require  thoughtful  analysis,  sym¬ 
pathetic  elaboration.  President  Eliot,  may  God  exalt  his  soul ! 
Can’t  blame  the  young  people ;  take  young  Robbin.  Nice  chap. 

He  reached  for  his  class-list.  Hmm.  Rockewitz.  Fine 
chap.  Due  for  magna,  I  understand.  Jew,  probably.  Only  half 
looks  it.  Young  Robbin.  One  recitation  in  October.  Paper  on 
effect  of  the  drama  of  the  restoration  on  social  demeanor.  C  and 
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C-.  Needs  that  reading  report  to  pass.  Some  colleges  have  a 
reading  period.  Good  thing.  Out  of  order  to  let  him,  hand  it  in 
late,  I  suppose.  “Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law.”  Jesuit  boy  told 
me  once.  Still,  justice  has  an  eye  to  charity.  Might  spoil  his 
year,  affect  his  career,  change  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 

Robbin  walked  along  in  a  patch  of  sunlight,  waved  to  a 
tawny-haired  girl  passing  by  in  a  maroon  roadster. 

Have  to  consider  modern  conditions.  Won’t  hurt  him  to 
adjust  for  him.  Mustn’t  discourage  him  in  sports.  Mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano.  Punish  him,  make  him  bitter.  Let  him  de¬ 
velop  from  within,  subjectively.  Dutiful  doctrine. 

Young  Robbin  leaned  through  a  swinging  door,  pulled  a 
check  from  the  gong-box.  Grinning,  he  addressed  a  smoky  com¬ 
munity,  “I’ll  be  back” ;  at  the  counter  ordered  an  egg  sandwich 
and  a  glass  of  milk,  whistled  with  the  check  against  his  lips. 

“Three  on  a  match 
Is  sure  unlucky  for  me.” 

The  counter-man  studied  his  finger  nails. 

“Da  da  da  da  da  ta  da  .  .  .” 

Clapped  the  plate  on  to  the  tray,  threw  on  an  ice-crusted 
bottle,  punched  his  ticket.  Robbin  walked  back  to  the  table. 

“Well,  ask  the  senior  manager-elect,  here.” 

Robbin  eased  into  a  chair. 

“Not  ‘elect’  until  after  the  election,  my  troll !  ” 

“Pretty  formality!” 
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“Qu’est-ce  que  c’est?” 

“Will  Dubber  play  center?” 

“That,  my  dear  Kremmer,  is  a  question  which  will  doubtless 
have  been  adequately  answered  the  night  before  the  initial  fray, 
withal  many  moons  hence.  For  mine  own  part,  I  trow  he’ll  be 
converted  to  guard  to  fill  for  Carpo  graduated.” 

“The  hell  you  tell.” 

Robbin  munched  fried  egg-bread  in  a  mouthful  of  milk. 

“You  ask  for  it,  you  get.” 

“Why  not,”  said  Engleman,  “transmit  entirely,  and  con¬ 
sider  Dryden?” 

“Now  there  you  have  something.” 

“Because,”  said  Robbin,  “Dryden  did  not  play  football.  I 
have  it  from  Kiss  Kettle  Keisson,  so  cross  me  not.” 

“Don’t  talk  rot,  Robbin.  Haven’t  you  any  intellectual 
affinity?” 

“Why,  yes,  I  have.  But  you  wouldn’t  know  about  that.  Now 
look.  You  may,  or  probably  have  not  heard  the  story  about 
Phillips  Brooks,  who  attended  a  baptismal  ceremony,  which  being 
interpreted  means  the  endowing  of  an  infant  soul  with  Christian 
membership.  Now,  pointedly  impelled  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
beauty  of  the  babe  of  the  proud  parent  parishioner,  Phillips 
Brooks  equivocated  saying,  ‘What  a  baby!  What  a  baby!’  For 
the  same  was  very  ugly.  I  fear,  my  dear  Engleman,  in  your  re¬ 
gard  I  should  not  bear  myself  half  so  discreetly.” 

Engleman  scowled. 
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“Hot  dog!”  said  Perry. 

Rockewitz  looked  up  from  the  Saturday  Review  and  said, 
“Bilge,  Robbin,  pure  bilge.” 

Robbin  consumed  the  remains,  drained  the  cloudy  glass,  and 
grinned.  1 

“Ah,  Rockewitz,  you,  too !  And  yet  full  well  you  must  admit 
the  powers  of  rhetoric.  Considerate  viri!  You  are  graced  with 
the  company  of  one  who  has  emerged,  but  an  hour  past,  from  a 
forensic  encounter  with  Kiss  Kettle  Keisson,  well-beloved  of  all, 
with  the  palm  of  victory  in  his  hand.  When  Cicero  passed  the 
Manalian  Law,  maybe  that  was  rhetoric,  but  pulling  the  wool  over 
Kiss  Kettle  Keisson’s  eyes,  that  was  rhetoric!” 

Rockewitz  got  up,  buttoned  his  coat  with  trembling  hands. 

“Robbin,  you’re  an  ass!” 

Robbin  lighted  a  cigarette. 

“Please !  ”  The  half-burned  match  hissed  in  the  glass. 

“Come,  Robbin,  tell  all.  Forget  the  bloody  student.” 

“Nothing  to  it.  After  I  gave  him  my  song  and  dance  he 
gave  me  a  paternal  pat  and  said,  if  I  could  hand  in  a  report  on 
Monday  post  meridiem,  a  C  would  be  forthcoming.  Kindly,  eh  ?” 

Rockewitz  turned  away  and  paid  at  the  counter.  Outside, 
he  walked  leather-heeled  on  the  hot  brick  pavement  to  the  yard. 
Damned  empty  heads.  He  coughed,  crossing  the  street,  spat  on 
the  tram-rail.  Under  the  gate  into  the  yard,  the  stony  asphalt 
walks.  Windows  open  in  the  dormitories.  June.  Commence¬ 
ment.  Arnold  Rockewitz,  magna  cum  laude. 
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“I  say,  Rockewitz.” 

Slowed  walking,  stopped. 

“Hello,  Pemmer.  How’s  the  biology?” 

“Biology?  Biology.  Well  enough.  I  got  C  plus.  What  did 
you?” 

“Haven’t  heard  yet.  B  plus,  I’m  hoping.” 

“Auh!  In  Biology?  You  were  out  a  lot.” 

“Yes,  I  was  out  a  lot.  I  went  to  see  Greitung  yesterday. 
I’m  trying  magna.” 

“Hmm,  The  best!” 

“Thanks,  Pemmer.” 

“Well,  see  you  later,  Rocka.  So  long.” 

“Good-bye,  Pemmer.” 

Rockewitz  walked  on,  quickly,  up  Goddard  steps.  Into  the 
cool  vestibule,  up  the  stairs.  He  fitted  his  key  into  the  lock, 
opened  the  door.  Snapped  his  fingers,  turning,  and  ran  back 
downstairs  to  the  boxes.  Running  up  again,  he  tore  open  the 
envelope,  trembling.  In  his  room,  at  the  window,  read. 

“Sorry  .  .  .  your  illness  .  .  .  can  only  judge 

your  work  rendered  .  .  .  possibly  .  .  .  C. 

Greitung.” 

He  crumpled  the  paper  in  his  hand.  Choking,  he  threw  it 
away,  flung  himself  on  the  bed. 

“Oh,  my  God!” 

$ 

“Owh,  God !  ”  he  sobbed,  and  dug  his  fingers  into  the  pillow. 
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The  last  roundup 

Since  according,  to  our  present 
plans,  the  sixth  issue  will  take  one  form  of  a  memorial  to  Francis 
Thompson,  the  well-known  English  poet  of  a  generation  ago,  and 
will  be  chairmanned  by  Mr.  Herbert  Kenny,  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Stylus  and  late  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Heights ;  it  is  proper, 
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I  think,  that  the  present  editor  should  now  make  his  adieus.  It 
is  also  right,  I  think,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  drop  his 
editorial  plurality  in  order  to  express  his  personal  sentiments 
upon  his  evacuation  of  the  editorial  chair. 

The  first  observation  that  I  have  to  make  is  one  of  reminis¬ 
cent  pleasure;  it  was  a  golden  opportunity  that  I  had  in  being 
able  to  edit  the  Stylus.  Firstly,  because  of  the  training  I  was 
able  to  get  in  conceiving  a  project  and  carrying  it  out.  Secondly, 
because  of  the  executive  training  received  from  dealing  with 
people  and  realizing  plans.  Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  critical 
ability  and  editorial  insight  attained  by  the  responsible  examina¬ 
tion  of  manuscript.  Fourthly  because  of  the  insight  into  char¬ 
acter  obtained  in  transacting  business  about  the  college  and 
also  for  the  friends  gained  thereby. 

But  lastly,  and  primarily  in  importance  to  my  mind,  is  this 
consideration:  if  man  derives  any  benefit  from  serving  a  com¬ 
munity  or  an  ideal,  then  it  is  certainly  most  beneficial  that  he 
should  be  able  to  serve  that  fusion  of  a  high  ideal  and  an  agree¬ 
able  community  called  Boston  College.  Moreover,  when  that 
man  is  of  such  a  twist  of  mind  that  he  works  more  freely  and 
cordially  in  the  pursuit  of  a  cooperative  rather  than  an  individual 
end,  he  might  say  reasonably  and  without  fear  of  overstatement 
that  he  derived  extreme  pleasure  from  holding  such  a  position. 

I  say  it.  !  !  ;  ;!  .  ■ 

•  1  *  i 

Perhaps,  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  my  graduation 
from  college,  I  will  break  down  and  cry  at  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  no  longer  editor  of  the  Stylus.  But  my  reaction, 
as  merely  as  I  can  gauge  it,  when  I  have  seen  to  it  that  the  last 
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Freshman  class  has  the  correct  number  of  copies  of  the  final 
issue  of  the  year,  when  I  have  closed  the  office  behind  me  for  the 
last  time,  will  be  one  of  extreme  relief.  The  Physicists  tell  us 
that  the  relation  between  the  energy  put  into  a  machine  and  the 
useful  energy  extracted  is  one  of  extreme  difformity.  This,  I 
think,  is  also  true  of  the  human  energies  and  I  belive  that  every 
man  coming  to  the  end  of  an  extensive,  wholehearted  project  is 
struck  by  a  melancholy  observation  like  mine,  that  it  is  sad  that 
so  much  is  done  in  accomplishing  so  little.  But  the  feeling  ac¬ 
companying  this  idea  could  never  amount  to  pessimism  for  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  a  venture  dedicate  to  God  will  go  entirely 
unrewarded  in  the  supernatural  order. 

But  I  would  not  wish  to  be  represented  as  suggesting  that 
what  little  was  done  on  the  Stylus  was  accomplished  by  the 
Editor’s  efforts  alone.  Father  O’Brien,  the  moderator,  is  to  be 
complimented  for  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  magazine, 
for  his  punctuality  and  efficiency  in  transacting  business,  and  for 
the  eminent  good  humor  with  which  he  sees  everything.  Mr. 
O’Brien,  the  assistant  moderator,  deserves  our  gratitude  for  the 
pleasant  way  in  which  he  acted  as  envoy  extraordinary  between 
the  office  and  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  Also  for  his  eminently  charming 
personality.  (I  know  one  part  of  this  editorial  which  is  bound 
to  be  red-pencilled  by  a  too-modest  scholastic.)  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Brennan,  last  year’s  editor  gave  us  some  very  helpful  advice. 
Edmund  J.  Kelly,  our  business  manager  was  most  efficient  in 
cheering  us  up.  Mr.  John  J.  Downey  and  Mr.  Paul  Moynahan 
were  indispensable  in  taking  a  load  of  clerical  work  off  the 
editor’s  shoulders  and  in  keeping  the  office  spick  and  span.  Mr. 
Richard  Kelly  has  exemplified  a  laudable  character  which  will 
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stand  admiration.  Mr.  John  Roach,  also,  is  to  be  complimented 
for  the  eminent  good  nature  with  which  he  accommodated  himself 
to  unfortunate  situations.  Moreover,  though  his  duties  on  The 
Heights  took  up  an  immense  amount  of  his  time,  he  was  always 
ready  to  give  us  manuscript  of  high  quality. 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  Kenny  finished  with  his  duties  on  The 
Heights,  but  he  consented  to  take  charge  of  our  Thompson  issue 
so  I  could  devote  my  spare  time  to  my  duties  on  The  Heights. 
This  is  typical  of  the  generosity  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Kenny.  Grover  Cronin  has  done  more  work  than  anyone  else  in 
assisting  me,  but  it  is  typical  of  his  self-effacing  nature  that  his 
work  should  go  unemphasized.  I  never  had  to  worry  about  when 
Mr.  Paul  Power’s  manuscripts  would  be  in  or  as  to  the  quality 
of  Mr.  Louis  Mercier’s. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  those  people,  principally  the  Physics  de¬ 
partment,  who  were  immediately  concerned  with  my  education ; 
for  the  kindly  forbearance  with  which  they  treated  me  when 
editorial  responsibilities  distracted  me  from  my  formal  education. 
Thanks,  in  particular,  is  due  to  Father  Tobin,  the  head  of  the 
Physics  department  for  some  very  pertinent  advice  on  how  to  ar¬ 
range  my  scholastic  and  extra-curricular  program.  Needless  to 
say,  if  I  had  taken  it,  the  final  issue  would  be  appearing  around 
the  eleventh  of  next  September. 

Among  the  faculty  and  student  body  of  the  college  are  in¬ 
numerable  acquaintances  and  half  acquaintances  of  the  editor, 
who  had  the  insight  to  praise  when  they  had  ample  opportunity 
to  censure.  To  them  is  due  the  major  portion  of  praise,  for  in 
their  appreciation  the  editor  of  the  Stylus  seeks  the  justification 
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of  whatever  is  praiseworthy  in  what  he  has  done,  and  from  their 
benevolence  he  expects  forgiveness  for  his  sins. 

These  are  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  feelings,  and  other  in¬ 
ternal  experiences  of  an  editor  of  the  Stylus  coming  to  the  end 
of  his  tether.  May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul. 
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saccharine  straight 


Carden  Untended,  by  Ellen  Clines 

\ 

Miss  Glines  has  been  contributing 
to  several  magazines  for  some  time,  but  this  is  the  first  collection 
of  her  works  which  has  appeared  in  volume.  It  is  published  by 
the  Mosher  Press  in  a  handsome  format.  Miss  Glines  is  identified 
by  her  singing  rhythms  which  tempt  one  to  believe  that  the 
poems,  or  some  of  them,  were  written  to  music,  and  by  her  lyric 
voice.  Many  of  them  are  characterized  by  a  delicate  humor  and 
feminine  charm.  She  moreover  possesses  a  highly  developed  verve 
for  the  incisive.  As  an  exemplification  of  these  gifts  and  of  her 
laudable  liking  for  the  surprisingly  pertinent  word,  stands  for 
first  verse  of  “Finis” : 

The  first  time  you  killed  me 
Of  course  1  felt  the  pain, 

But  I  thought  it  was  an  accident 
And  came  to  life  again. 

This  is  her  own  fancifulness.  But  occasionally  she  manifests 
a  derivative  echo  of  other  poets,  particularly  Swinburne.  And 
while  she  has  a  genius  for  picking  the  apt  word,  she  does  not 
always  use  it  correctly.  At  times  she  might  be  charged  with  loose 
writing.  In  other  pieces  she  might  bear  the  accusation  of  reveling 
too  much  in  colors.  Occasionally  too,  we  find  a  rare  or  obsolete 
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word  which  has  all  the  earmarks  of  having  been  dragged  in  by 
the  heels  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  the  meter  or  the  rime. 

However,  beside  the  gifts  which  we  previously  mentioned, 
she  has  shown  that  she  has  the  power  to  compose  sonnets  which 
are  phrased  with  dignity.  Are  these  gifts  not  enough  in  a  poet 
publishing  her  first  book,  to  rate  her  the  title  of  being  promising? 
Perhaps  the  most  nearly  perfect  of  her  poems  is  “Old  Quarrel.” 

Riddle  and  Reverie,  by  Leonard  Feeney,  S.j. 

In  this,  Father  Feeney's  second 
book,  are  lyrics  both  grave  and  gay,  and  poems  which  we  might 
classify  as  grave-gay.  Of  the  works  which  we  would  term  as 
being  wholly  serious,  it  might  be  observed  that  the  rhythm  is 
always  pertinent  and  in  rapport  with  the  substance  of  the  verse, 
that  by  means  of  a  fine  incisiveness  he  manages  to  make  indelible 
impressions  on  the  mind,  and  that  the  dignity  and  repose  of  the 
treatment  makes  these  works  distinctive.  Typical  of  this  sort 
of  poem  are  “The  Dove”  and  “To  Our  Blessed  Lord  at  the 
Pillar.” 

But  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Father  Feeney’s  greatest 
strength  is  in  his  less  pretentious  work.  In  this  volume,  “The 
Mouse  Trap”  stands  as  probably  the  best  of  these.  It  is  a  most 
ingenious  bit  of  fancy.  The  author  shows  in  his  lighter  pieces  a 
whimsicality  and  inartificiality  which  is  really  clever.  Added  to 
this,  he  manifests  a  verve  for  bringing  out  a  point  suddenly  in  a 
last  line  which  makes  for  most  delightful  little  songs.  Other 
poems  of  this  type,  are  “Obsequies  in  Ebony,”  “The  Children” 
and  “Buzz:  A  Book  Review.” 
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But  he  has  written  a  third  type  of  verse  in  which  his  gifts, 
as  shown  in  the  other  two,  are  mingled  and  contrasted.  In,  for 
instance  “The  Marriage  Makers,”  the  poem  proceeds  in  a  fairly 
light  vein  and  one  thinks  that  one  is  going  to  have  another  light 
lyric.  Then  suddenly  the  mood  changes  and  some  deeply  signifi¬ 
cant  concept  is  driven  home.  A  somewhat  similar  experience  is 
to  be  found  when  one  is  talking  along,  inanely  enough,  and  one 
suddenly  discovers  that  something  really  pregnant  has  been  said. 
This  is  as  nearly  as  I  can  express  the  nature  of  this  third  type 
of  poem  Father  Feeney  writes. 

He  once  said  of  himself  that  he  wrote  from  the  eyebrows 
whereas  another  poet  for  whom  he  had  a  great  deal  of  respect, 
wrote  from  the  heart.  If  “writing  from  the  eyebrows”  permits 
such  a  sincere  attitude  towards  poetry  that  it  permits  a  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect  work,  the  statement  may  go  as  apt.  But  if  it 
is  meant  to  connote  that  his  verse  is  not  poetry  in  the  accepted 
sense  or  that  it  was  not  distinctive  and  individual  poetry ;  I  must 
insist  that  it  was  prompted  by  undignified  self-abnegation  rather 
than  by  true  humility. 

S.  F. 


Veiled  Eros  by  ArchibaSd  Rutfedge 

Combine  fine  imagery  with 
an  appealingly  emotional  style,  Archibald  Rutledge  offers  his 

seventh  and  avowedly  his  final  book  of  collected  verse.  The  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  book,  especially,  exhibits  a  maturity  of  expression 
and  a  gentle  meditativeness  that  is  more  than  unusual  in  this  era 
of  youthful  effusion  in  poetry. 
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The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections :  “Under  the  Green¬ 
wood  Tree,”  “Fellow  Pilgrims,”  and  “Veiled  Eros  and  other 
poems.”  Of  his  briefer  offerings,  the  sonnets  are  the  more  praise¬ 
worthy  ;  in  his  other  verse  Rutledge  seems  at  times  to  strain  and 
to  sacrifice  rhythm  and  even  thought  for  clever  rhyming  effects. 
But  his  sonnets  flow  evenly  and  are  almost  without  exception 
nobly  conceived  and  well  developed.  “The  Troubadors  of  God” 
and  “A  Lad  Reads  Homer”  are  two  of  his  best,  and  both  exem¬ 
plify  the  author’s  mastery  of  the  sonnet  as  a  medium. 

Mr.  Rutledge  quite  obviously  “saved  the  best  wine  for  the 
last”  when  he  placed  the  poem,  “Veiled  Eros”  near  the  end  of  the 
book.  It  is  longer  than  most  of  the  other  poems,  and  decidedly 
more  spontaneous  and  yet  more  finished  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  delicate  build  and  shadow-like  mood  of  this  poem  would 

j 

alone  warrant  the  reading  of  “Veiled  Eros”  in  its  entirety. 


“Shelter  of  Song”  by  Elizabeth  Voss 

Neither  attaining  nor  attempt- 
ing  any  poetic  depth,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Voss  presents  a  pleasing 
series  of  impressionist  verse  in  her  “Shelter  of  Song.”  The  tech¬ 
nique  in  her  better  poems  is  much  similar  to  that  of  the  water¬ 
colorist — brief  and  delicate,  apparently  unfinished,  and  with  just 
enough  color  to  convey  the  intended  mood.  Although  at  times 
there  seems  to  be  too  much  color,  with  a  slightly  garish  effect, 
generally  Mrs.  Voss  shows  herself  to  be  an  utterly  feminine 
artist,  thoroughly  familiar  with  her  medium.  The  verses  lack 
chiaroscuro  to  an  almost  monotonous  degree,  but  their  interest 
and  occasional  sentiment  give  them  a  refreshing  variety. 
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It  would  be  unreasonably  cruel  to  apply  the  same  canons 
to  Mrs.  Voss’  dainty  creations  and  to  the  writings  of  a  more 
philosophical,  or  a  more  intensely  serious  poet.  To  institute 
such  a  comparison  would  be  to  draw  attention  to  defects  which 
otherwise  might  never  be  noticed.  One  might  accuse  the  poet  of 
naivete  for  her  use  or  long-sustained  monosyllabic  rhymes,  or  of 
lack  of  restraint  when  she  bursts  out  with  the  same  lavish  adjec¬ 
tive  in  succeeding  stanzas.  Another  might  be  annoyed  at  her 
constant  reminder  that  “poetry  is  the  world  within  my  heart,”  or 
at  her  obvious  disgust  with  “the  world  that  is  crass  and  blind.” 

But  to  consider  the  book  as  a  whole,  written  as  it  is  in  a 
spirit  of  gentle  sprightliness,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mrs.  Voss 
has  produced  an  entertaining  and  delightful  volume.  There  is  not 
room  here  for  a  complete  enumeration  of  its  merits,  but  es¬ 
pecially  recommendable  are  such  masterly  pieces  as  “Tree  in 
Winter,”  “Key  of  Song,”  and  “Last  Guest.” 

P.  M. 


Ohio  Poets,  Published  by  Henry  Harrison 

There  is  not  nor  would  there 
be  anything  of  the  extraordinary  or  ridiculous  about  an  anthology 
of  Athenian  poets,  Carthaginian  poets,  of  Castilian,  Parisian,  or 
of  Sussex  or  Shropshire  poets,  whereas  in  this  country  anything 
approaching  the  parochial  in  a  collection  of  poetic  endeavor  seems 
to  epitomize  the  absurd.  This  is  for  some  reason  difficult  to  ascribe. 
It  is  undoubtedly  allied  with  the  reason  why  it  is  singularly 
ludicrous  and  a  trifle  moronic  to  cry  “Hurrah  for  the  United 
States”  and  yet  truly  patriotic  and  exceedingly  touching  to  voice 
with  the  proper  vocal  quaver  “Vive  La  France !  ”  But  it  is  not 
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our  purpose  at  this  time  to  probe  these  subtle  points  of  psy¬ 
chology;  we  wish  merely  to  embrace  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
commend  Mr.  Harrison  for  having  sufficient  strength  of  convic¬ 
tion  to  overlook  the  prevalent  thoroughly  irrational  prejudice 
to  artistic  localization  in  publishing  “Ohio  Poets.” 

But  frankly  speaking,  the  book  is  meritorious  solely  in  its 
indication  of  a  welcome  and  wholesome  tendency  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  retarding  artistic  self-consciousness.  For  considered  as 
a  volume  of  poetry,  the  work  is  of  an  all-too-evident  inferiority. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  more  discriminating  in 
his  selection.  He  avows  that  his  aim  was  comprehensive,  but 
precisely  what  value  a  compilation  of  contemporary  poetic  efforts 
of  a  single  state  may  possess  it  would  be  more  than  hard  to  dis¬ 
cover.  A  record  of  Ohio’s  contemporary  poetry  would  have  been 
desirable,  but  not  a  record  of  endeavor  which  only  illustrate  a 
waste  land  of  art. 

However,  Mr.  Harrison  in  a  foreword  assures  us  that  “There 
is  a  certainty  that  even  minor  poets  will  find  their  admirers,”  so 
perhaps  his  efforts  have  not  been  entirely  vain. 

G.  C. 

More  Power  to  Poets  by  Lucia  Trent  and  Ralph  Cheyney 

Miss  Trent  and  Mr.  Cheyney 
have  long  been  associated  in  the  writing  and  editing  of  poetry 
magazines  and  anthologies.  The  Boston  Transcript  has  called 
Miss  Trent  “one  of  America’s  foremost  woman  lyricists,”  and  of 
Mr.  Cheyney  it  has  said  “he  is  the  chief  of  contemporary  ironists 
with  a  searing  vision.” 
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This  book  of  “essays  on  the  present  status  and  function  of 
poetry,”  many  of  which  have  appeared  in  “Poetry  World”  (one 
of  their  brain-children),  presents  thoughts  which  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  “in  splintered  intervals  between  criticizing  poems  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  create  poems.” 

The  authors  profess  to  seek  the  dream  of  all  poets — the 
poets’  Utopia.  “No  perfect  country,  of  course,  because  that 
would  not  be  Utopia  for  us  (the  poets) ;  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  against  which  we  could  rebel,  some  change  we  could  herald, 
some  flame  of  unrest  we  could  fan,  some  need  for  the  spirit  to 
plan  a  newer  and  more  Utopian  Utopia.”  In  their  search  for 
this  dreamland  the  authors  rebel  against  large  publishers  and 
those  whom  they  call  “publishers’  pets,”  herald  the  great  day  of 
justice  when  poets  will  be  sufficiently  paid  so  that  they  can  sup¬ 
port  themselves,  fan  the  flames  of  unrest  in  order  to  gain  recog¬ 
nition  and  recompense  for  lesser  known  poets,  and  show  the  need 
for  their  Utopia.  In  doing  so,  they  trample,  not  lightly,  upon 
those  idols  of  the  general  public,  the  well  known  contemporary 
poets.  They  forcibly  drag  forth  the  family  skeleton  in  showing 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  merit  that  makes  the  famous  contem¬ 
porary  poet,  but  rather  his  ability  to  accede  to  the  demands  of 
the  “heartless”  publishers.  This,  doubtless,  is  a  proof  of  their 
sincerity  but,  as  they  say,  who  besides  a  poet  can  tell  a  good 
poet  and  what  poet  reads  another  poet’s  work? 

In  several  amusing  dialogues  between  the  poet  and  the  unbe¬ 
liever  (whether  he  be  busy  business  man,  heartless  publisher  or 
just  an  inquisitive  friend),  the  authors  fairly  present  the  ordinary 
person’s  objections  against  poetry  and  poets.  However,  they  are 
hardly  as  complete  in  their  answers  to  these  problems. 
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The  book  presents  the  old  story  of  what  “should”  be  but, 
apparently,  “can’t”  be.  This  attempt  to  divert  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  by  means  of  a  few  grains  of  wisdom  is  entertainingly  pre¬ 
sented,  perhaps  a  little  radical  in  tone,  but  hardly  sufficient  to 
inspire  the  long-sought-for  revolution. 

J.  D. 
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humoresque 


On  being  nineteen 

j^ING  LARDNER  WHO  IS  NOW  DEAD 

and  for  which  I  am  very  sorry  once  wrote  a  piece  for  the  papers 
about  the  advantages  of  being  thirty-nine  or  maybe  it  was  thirty- 
eight,  I  am  not  sure.  My  name  is  not  Ring  Lardner  nor  am  I 
thirty-eight  yet ;  but  my  name  is  John  Eames  and  I  am  nineteen 
and  I  can  spell  better  than  Ring  Lardner  could  when  he  was 
thirty-nine  or  even  thirty-eight  and  therefore  I  shall  write  about 
the  advantages  accruing  to  a  young  gentleman  of  the  age  at 
which  I  am.  I  am  not  too  sure  that  there  are  any  advantages 
at  that,  but  I  shall  have  no  idea  of  knowing  at  all  if  I  don’t  write 
this  paper  now  or  next  month  because  in  June  I  shall  be  twenty 
and  consequently  nineteen  no  longer.  Furthermore,  my  mother 
says  there  are  many  advantages  of  being  nineteen,  adding  that 
if  I  were  fifty — or  say  thirty- two  like  herself — I  would  know 
what  fun  it  was  to  be  nineteen.  I  said  I’ll  wait  until  I’m  fifty 
until  I  write  about  being  nineteen,  but  on  second  thought  I  fig¬ 
ured  The  Stylus  would  not  print  the  work  of  such  an  aged 
alumnus.  And  so,  I  shall  now  write  about  the  advantages  of 
being  nineteen. 
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First  and  most  important  is  the  fact  that  I  am  not  yet 
obliged  to  earn  my  own  living.  I  do  not  know  how  long  this 
will  last,  for  semi-annually  when  documents  arrive  at  my  door 
from  the  Dean’s  office  I  hear  rumbling  of  enforced  labor  ap¬ 
proaching  me  but  I  figure  to  let  well  enough  alone  and  let  nature 
take  her  course  and  under  no  circumstances  to  look  for  a  job. 
Furthermore,  since  I  shall  be  nineteen  only  two  months  longer 
and  since  the  depression  is  still  with  us  I  see  no  reason  for  worry¬ 
ing  about  work  being  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  being  nineteen. 

Next,  I  can  smoke  in  any  part  of  the  house  with  perfect 
freedom.  To  be  sure,  I  could  do  this  when  I  was  eighteen  and 
to  some  extent  when  I  was  seventeen,  and  will  certainly  be  able 
to  consume  a  package  of  Camels  per  diem  with  acquiescence  of 
parental  authority  when  I  am  twenty  if  I  am  alive  and  not  in  a 
consumptive  home,  but  I  defy  any  man  to  prove  I  could  smoke  in 
any  part  of  the  house  when  I  was  two  or  four  years  old.  If  he 
had  visited  my  home  during  the  year  1916  or  say  1918  he  would 
know  differently  now. 

I  have  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  relatives,  having  them  both  with 
me  and  near  by  me,  but  none  is  nineteen  nor,  with  the  exception 
of  my  brother  Robert  and  my  cousin  Anne  Marie  do  they  look  as 
if  they  ever  were  or  ever  will  be  nineteen.  When  I  look  at  them 
I  am  glad  that  I  am  nineteen  and  sincerely  hope  I  shall  never 
look  as  if  I  never  was  nineteen. 

Furthermore,  I  no  longer  have  to  take  my  milk  out  of  a 
bottle  the  way  I  did  when  I  was  two  or  three.  My  brother  Bill, 
my  mother  says,  liked  drinking  out  of  a  bottle  (a  milk  bottle)  so 
much  that  she  says  he  cried  bitter  tears  when  at  the  age  of  five 
she  would  no  longer  allow  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue.  Any- 
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one  who  knows  my  brother  Bill  will  readily  understand  this 
situation. 

Nor  do  I  have  to  shine  my  shoes  or  wash  my  teeth  now  that 
I  am  nineteen.  This  is  a  condition  peculiar  to  my  present  age 
and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  see  next  June  22nd,  because  then,  if 
I  am  not  wearing  tennis  shoes  or  perhaps  no  shoes  at  all,  being 
in  swimming  or  about  to  go  swimming  or  just  through  swimming, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  shine  my  shoes  and  clean  my  teeth  if  I  have 
any  teeth  then  what  with  caramels  and  molasses  candy  and  all. 
The  reasons  I  was  forced  to  do  these  things  during  the  previous 
years  of  my  life  are  two:  first,  my  mother  compelled  me,  and, 
secondly,  I  looked  with  hesitant  but  eager  eyes  toward  the  other 
sex. 

However,  during  the  last  ten  months  of  my  existence  my 
mother  has  given  up  all  hope  of  having  anything  but  a  surly  brat 
for  her  second  son,  and  no  longer  drives  me  to  these  ridiculous 
and  unnatural  acts.  Also,  this  past  year  has  found  me  too  indi¬ 
gent  to  worry  about  the  other  sex;  then,  too,  years  of  repeated 
failure  in  this  direction  have  made  me  resigned  to  my  fate.  You 
ask  why  I  shall  resume  these  onerous  tasks  when  I  am  twenty? 
Because  when  I  am  twenty  with  the  help  of  heaven  and  the 
leniency  of  the  Chemistry  Department  I  shall  be  a  Junior  and 
everybody  knows  Juniors  are  all  very  crazy. 

When  a  person  is  nineteen  he  is  not  obliged  to  vote  and  this 
is  certainly  a  very  great  blessing.  Some  people  think  it  is  fine  to 
vote  but  they  are  very  silly.  Take  the  case  of  my  cousin  Frank, 
who  is  a  very  decent  chap  in  his  own  quiet  way.  He  thought  it 
would  be  very  jolly  to  go  to  the  polls,  but  after  two  trips  he  re- 
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fused  to  do  it  again.  I  asked  him  the  reason  for  this  and  he  ex¬ 
plained  as  follows: 

The  first  time  he  voted  it  was  for  the  Democratic  ticket  and 
his  conscience  bothered  him  for  months  afterwards.  The  next 
November  he  determined  to  rectify  matters  and  his  vote  assisted 
the  Republican  party.  For  the  following  year  not  only  did  his 
conscience  smart  with  grievous  pain  but  it  did  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  today  cousin  Frank  is  a  confirmed  insomniac.  Now  do  I 
want  to  be  like  this?  No,  decidedly  not.  It  has  taken  me  ten 
years  to  lull  my  conscience  to  sleep  and  I  do  not  choose  to  wake 
it  up  again.  Furthermore,  I  am  going  to  sleep  every  night  and 
most  summer  afternoons  whether  presidents  are  elected  or  not 
elected.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  this,  but  I  shall  follow  my 
cousin’s  advice  before  I  follow  yours,  sir.  Go  ahead,  hit  me  if 
you  dare.  No,  I  sha’n’t  take  off  my  glasses. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  being  nineteen,  but  the  only 
way  I  can  think  of  to  arrive  at  this  happy  period  of  mortal  ex¬ 
istence  is  to  survive  the  first  eighteen  years  of  one’s  life  on  this 
globe.  Of  course,  one  must  be  born  first.  If,  sir,  you  are  not  as 
yet  born,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Good  day,  sir.  Close  the 
door  as  you  leave.  Softly,  now - so. 
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A  Better  Position 

You  can  get  it 

Hundreds  of  teachers,  students  and 
college  graduates  will  earn  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  or  more  this  summer.  SO 
CAN  YOU.  Hundreds  of  others  will 
secure  a  better  position  and  a  larger 
salary  for  next  year.  YOU  CAN  BE 
ONE  OF  THEM.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  helpful  suggestions  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent  stamp. 

(Teachers  address  Dept.  T.  All  others  ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  S.) 

Continental  Teachers  Agency,  Inc. 

1812  Downing  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

Covers  the  ENTIRE  United  States 

School  Officials!  You  may  wire  us 
your  vacancies  at  our  expense,  if  speed 
is  urgent.  You  will  receive  complete, 
free  confidential  reports  by  air  mail 
within  36  hours. 
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^Mention  of  The  Stylus  is  the  best 
possible  introduction  to  our  advertisers. 


Send  it  by  c5‘ ruck - 

SPEED  -  SAFETY 

Motor  Truck  Club  of  Massachusetts 

U 

80  Federal  Street  Boston 

WI  OOCHM  NJtT 


Stylus  leaders: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 
368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  33SS-33S6 
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Have  you  paid  your  Stylus  subscription ? 

$1.00  one  year.  Three  years  $5-00 


Compliments  of 

LOWRY 

David  H.  Fulton 

Optician^ 

SEVEN  BOYLSTON  STREET 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

u 

10  Tremont  Street 

Boston 

We  will  serve  you  in  many 
useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjust¬ 
ment  so  necessary  to  perfect 
vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions 
accurately  filled  and  files  main¬ 
tained  for  quick  adjustment. 

C.  H.  Huerth  F.  D.  Rice  J.  F.  Huerth 

Huerth  &  Huerth 

^um  iers 

Bigelow  Kennard  Building  (Third  Floor) 

12  West  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  HANcock  5086-5087 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

BIGELOW,  KENNARD  &  CO.  Inc. 

Quality  —  103  Years 

roellf  ra  -  ^iltieremitlja 
Crrleataatual  «©ooiia 

* 

West  Street  at  Washington,  Boston 


Studio  of 

LEONARD  S.  WHALEN,  A.  M. 

Reliable  Voice  Training 

coaching  for  church,  concert,  radio 

Teacher  of  Alice  O’Leary,  Winner  of  Paul  Whiteman  Boston  Radio  Audition 
Instruction  in  Organizing  and  Directing  Liturgical  Choir  Work 

MON.  —  WED.  —  SAT. 

507  PIERCE  BLDG.  .  .  .  COPLEY  SQUARE 
Telephone:  KENmore  7675 
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The  way  the  tobacco  is  cut  has  a 


lot  to  do  with  the  way 

burns  and  tastes 
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THERE  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  cutting 
tobacco. 


A  long  time  ago,  it  used 
to  be  cut  on  what  was 
known  as  a  Pease  Cutter, 
but  this  darkened  the  to¬ 
bacco,  and  it  was  not  uni¬ 
form. 


cut  uniformly,  and  cut  in 
long  shreds. 

The  tobacco  in  Chester¬ 
field  is  cut  right  —  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  how 
Chesterfields  burn  and  how 
they  taste. 


The  cutters  today  are  the 
most  improved,  modern ,  up- 
to-the-minute  type.  They 


Everything  that  science 
knows  is  used  to  make 
Chesterfield  the  cigarette 
that’s  milder . . .  the  ciga¬ 
rette  that  tastes  better . 


nesterfieid 


the  cigarette  that’s  MILDER  •  the  cigarette  that  tastes  better 


